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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir was a wedding on which Tilly 
was intent when she met Fred Temple 
next day by appointment ; but if he had 
counted on having her undivided attention, 
a disappointment lay in wait for him. 
She had relented and meant to be kind 
when she extended him the invitation, but 
she had not thought of giving him further 
opportunities of explaining his hopes, and 
she had, therefore, provided herself with a 
companion. 

“ Honoria,” she said, walking into her 
friend’s room before breakfast, ‘I am go- 
ing to a marriage to-day. Will you go 
with me?” 

‘Gracious !” exclaimed Honoria, driven 
to the use of the expression by her extreme 
astonishment ; “is it your own?” 

“No,” said Tilly composedly. “ TI’ll give 
you warning before that comes off.” 

“It isn’t—it can’t be—your cousin’s,” 
murmured Honoria—she abandoned her 
loose black locks to disorder and held the 
brush suspended while she looked at Tilly 
as if she would bore through to her inmost 
thought. 

“TI don’t see why you need be so very 
sure of that,” said Tilly with great calm- 
ness; “but you needn’t go on guessing, 
because I will tell you. It is the marriage 
of yonng Austin and Agnes May.” 

_‘ The grey-haired clerk and the drawing- 
girl!” said Honoria severely. ‘Tilly, 
have you been encouraging this? Don’t 
you know that you will have the whole 
body of Political Economists down on you 
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for promoting the growth cf pauperism ? f 
They haven’t twopence-halfpenny a year | 
between them.” 

Honoria, it will be seen, knew nothin 
of the Christmas favours which had fallen } 
to young Austin, and Tilly did not think it f 
needful to enlighten her. 

“Some people like living on twopence- 
halfpenny,” she said, a smile faintly curling 
the corners of her mouth. 

“Much you know about it, my dear !” 
cried her friend, surveying her with one of 
those comprehensive glances with which 
one woman takes in another from the 
crown of her head to the tips of her toes. } 
“ Why, your gown alone would cost them | 
@ year’s income.” 

“Perhaps you had better come and 
remonstrate with them while there is time,” 
said Tilly. ‘I daresay you could catch Mr. | 
Austin before he goes to church; and, if } 
you brought enough political economy to | 
bear on him, you might get him to see | 
how foolish it is to marry.” 

Tt is only foolish to marry on nothing,” ¢ 
said Honoria sententiously. ‘Love is } 
reserved for brilliant creatures like you, ] 
who can afford the expensive luxury. The § 
rest of us have to get along without it. 
Oh, I'll come: I suppose it is too late to 
stop it. Til come to give them my pity.” 

It was indeed too late to stop it, for Tilly 
had been working since Christmas Day for 
no other end. The two young boarders 
from the upper regions had made so faint 
an impression on the other members of 
the household that their faces were hardly 
missed when they disappeared from the } 
dining-table. Mrs, Drew, who alone had 
had a word or a smile for them, was in the 
secret of Tilly’s plans, and helped to 
arrange matters with Madame Drave, 1 
Madame, indeed, did not hide her willing- ¢ 
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ness to part with a young man and woman 
whose places could be so easily filled, and 
in whom happiness was developing an 
appetite which might possibly become too 
exacting. 

Soin the darkness of a winter’s after- 
noon their modest possessions were carried 
downstairs, the good-natured traveller—at 
anchor for a moment from his travels— 
lending a willing hand with the heavier 
box which held the artistic properties, and 
managing so adroitly that even Mrs. Moxon 
remained unaware of the exodus. 

When Tilly had taken a kind farewell 
of the shy young lovers in her own room, 
she stole upstairs to the deserted quarters 
under the roof. 

A lighted candle on the mantel-piece 
flickered in the draught, and lit the 
artist’s garret with uncertain glimmer, 
accentuating its ghostly bareness. The 
sketches which had been pinned upon 
the walls were removed; the furniture 
was of the most meagre description, and 
no article of it matched another ; the stove- 
pipe had blackened a large ring upon the 
cracked plaster of the ceiling ; the curtain- 
less window seemed to invite the grey 
night to enter and hold revel with the 
desolation within. 

Tilly held the candle up and looked 
round gravely. The young girl, who had 
passed years here, had made no. bustle in 
life nor won any place in the regard of the 
world. She had lived laborious days, 
unsunned by success, yet here, nourished 
on this barren soil, a beautiful love story 
had blossomed and had made even her 
austere life fair. Tilly could well believe 
that its crown of perfection must have 
been reached when the consciousness of 
their mutual tenderness first dawned upon 
the lovers, though no word of it had been 
whispered. A glance; a touch of the 
hand ; a smile enough to make the day 
rich ; something of its subtle charm may 
have evaporated when the vows were 
exchanged. So she thought, but possibly 
that was because Fred’s love-making had 
been a little too explicit, and had left no- 
thing to be guessed or fancied. 

“[ wish I knew what it meant,” she 
said to herself, as she thought of the light 
which had illuminated the girl-artist’s face, 
and all for a young fellow who presented 
no brilliant side to an observer, and who 
would probably have been held by most 
people as too insignificant to reward observa- 
tion. If it went by looks, Master Fred’s 
chances ought to have been magnificent. 





After this survey Tilly redoubled her 
energies, and it was mainly by her aid 
that the wedding was arranged for so early 
a date. When Fred called punctually at 
ten o’clock—having, it is to be feared, 
secured release from Perpetual Motion by 
some adroit fiction—and was told of the 
affair in hand, he may be pardoned for 
feeling an upward bound of his spirit, and 
even for rehearsing in imagination the day 
when he should be going with Tilly on 
wedding business that more nearly con- 
cerned themselves. Fred, anyhow, knew 
what he wanted, and meant to have it. 

Even the presence of Miss Walton could 
not wholly dash his satisfaction, though 
her absence would not have grieved him. 
As the carriage with which Uncle Bob 
bardened Tilly’s state bore them off, more 
than one pair of eyes followedthem. Mrs, 
Sherrington yielded a sigh for the wealth 
which was so ill-distributed that none of it 
had fallen into the lap of her husband ; 
little Miss Dicey, who had a troublesome 
hero and heroine in hand at the moment, 
flew to the dining-room window to capture 
some realistic detail, and encountered Mr. 
Runciman there in an attitude of savage 
gloom, watching the vanishing wheels. 

Mrs. Moxon, doubtless, was at her post 
above, shivering over the indecorous licence 
of the age, that allowed a young man and 
two young women to drive all over London 
unchaperoned. So many people were busy- 
ing themselves with Tilly and her love pro- 
blem, and she had only thoughts to spare 
for another pair of lovers, whose humble lot 
at least exempted them from criticism ! 

“First of all, I want some flowers— 
white flowers,” she said, looking at Fred 
for directions. 

White fiowers are not difficult to get in 
winter, and they drove to a nursery where 
the most exacting taste could scarcely fail 
to be satisfied ; she bought of the best, a 
bridal bouquet of special magnificence, and 
one each for Honoria and herself of pale 
yellow roses, 

“ Am I not to be decorated 1” demanded 
Fred enviously. 

*‘ You shall have a button-hole,” she said 
smilingly ; but when he had selected one to 
his mind, she ordered a second to be made. 

“ How inquisitive you both are!” she 
said gaily, in answer to their questions. 
‘Who is going to be bridesmaid? Well, 
I am.” She opened a long coat she 
wore, and let them have a peep of a festive 
costume whose splendours it hid. ‘“ Who 
is going be groomsman? Of that I am 
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not quite certain, but he may as well have 
@ rose.” 

“If the post is vacant,” said Fred, 
“here is an applicant for it.” 

“T rather think it is filled up,” she said 
with a laugh. ‘It is the bridegroom’s 
privilege to choose.” 

Honoria made a shrewd guess as to the 
destination of the flower that lay on Tilly’s 
lap. The roses made the wintry air fra- 
grant with their sweetness, and there was 
a smile on Tilly’s lips as if some happy 
thought was dwelling with her. They 
took the breath of summer with them to 
the City. 

It was to an old church not very far 
from the river and its traffic, and yet 
hidden from sight and sound of it by 
narrow streets and crowding roofs, that 
the carriage took them. From the yellow 
light without, and the haste of feet, you 
pass within to a gloom and a hush which 
are in strangely sharp contrast ; the thick 
old walls guard the silence well ; the busi- 
ness of the world and its clamour fall to a 
murmur here. 

‘‘What a tomb!” said Fred, with a 
shiver, turning up the collar of his great- 
coat. ‘‘Don’t you feel as if we'd come to 
bury bride and groom, best man and 
maid?” he asked Miss Walton, with 
whom he shared a narrow, high-backed 

ew. 

a Hush!” she warned him; “ here they 
come! Your cousin is the groomsman.” 
She smiled in satisfaction at her own in- 
sight. 

“ By Jove!” said Fred with suppressed 
laughter, ‘“‘and a good choice too! Poor 
old John! he’s solemn enough to suit the 
occasion.” 

At the altar the priest had begun to 
read, and the two solitary spectators had 

to hold their peace. Fred used the 
moments to forecast the coming days. 
The scent of Honoria’s bouquet brought 
with it a subtle suggestion of garden spaces 
and country delights; he and Tilly should 
be married in summer—in June, the month 
of roses; and he would take her away to 
some quiet, green place, where the new 
life should begin in simplicity and trath. 
It is to some future, some dreamed-of day 
that we all turn when the burden of the 
present becomes too heavy for us ; in some 
happily imagined time the difficult will 
become easy, the rough path be made 
plain. 

If Fred looked to his marriage as a 
release from embarrassments and debts 





that pressed him close, he no less meant 
it to be the beginning of a life of 
higher aims and aspirations; it is much 
easier to be good when you can spread out 
all your virtues against a background of 
prosperity ; but possibly even the wish to 
be good in the future made Fred a little 
better in the present. Happiness, which 
for the moment seemed to be within his 
grasp, at least made him gay and genial ; 
and, when the little wedding party came 
down the aisle, he was ready to greet his 
cousin with something more than his usual 
cordiality. 

“ Well, old man,” he said, laying a hand 
on John’s shoulder, “one doesn’t look to 
see you on this sort of business. How did 
you manage to shake off the shop ?” 

John had held to his promise of “ seeing 
Austin through” the morning ceremony ; 
but he had not come with any festive feel- 
ings, and his face was stern and drawn. 

The last few weeks had been bitter to 
him—the more bitter because he could do 
nothing but bear their pain. To his 
honest, singularly upright nature, this load 
of unmerited dishonour was as hard as it 
well could be, and he could not take the 
satisfaction out of his own conscious in- 
tegrity which it is supposed to bestow. It is 
all very well to know that you are innocent; 
but unless other people know it too, you 
do not seem to have gained very much. 
“Other people,” which he used with a 
careful vagueness, meant in his case Tilly. 
Perhaps if there had only been his uncle, 
he might have relieved his irritation by 
writing him down a madman and calling 
him a fool; but the old man’s verdict 
meant banishment from Tilly, and that was 
hard, There had been time for the growth 
of a good deal of morbid discouragement 
in the weeks since he had seen her, and it 
was easy enough for him to persuade him- 
self—atleast in the intervals of despondency 
which alternated with his just anger—that 
she, too, held him guilty. 

Here, then, was an answer to those un- 
worthy doubts of her. She had slid her 
hand within his arm and was looking at 
him with a candour and a pleasure which 
had not a hint of distrust to shadow them. 
They had both forgotten the bridal pair, 
and were as busy as they with each other. 

“Oh, John,” she said, “I was so afraid 
something would keep you from coming.” 

* Nothing but the thought of displeasing 
you would have done that.” 

“T have missed you,” she said simply, 
“T have missed you very much.” 
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“T suppose,” he began and his brow 
darkened, “my uncle”—he paused 
abruptly and changed the form of his 
question. ‘‘The reason for my banish- 
ment remains? You would have told me 
, 

“Of course,” she said with a shadow of 
reproach, “I will tell you the moment it is 
found. I look forit every day. I feel sure 
that it will be found.” 

“T don’t know that the finding would 
avail me much,” he said with a rather 
bitter melancholy ; “ my uncle never cared 
for me, and I sometimes think he was glad 
to grasp at anything which seemed to give 
him ground for distrust.” 

**Don’t say that,” she implored, suffer- 
ing the pangs of a divided loyalty. “ If 
you knew him—as some day you will know 
him—you would see how truly good he is, 
though he may seem to be harsh. It is 
all a mistake.” 

‘Ah well,” he smiled at her logic 
which gave a verdict both for plaintiff 
and defendant; but he would do nothing 
to make her tenderness more difficult. 
“Ah, well, I don’t say that I have suy 
right to exact a better opinion from 
him. The tie of kinship doesn’t create a 
right—it’s a bit of false reasoniag to 
suppose that because a man is your nephew 
you must believe him to be made of better 
stuff than other people ; and he had every 
ground to distrust one of our name. When 
I reason like that, I begin to feel as if some 
day I might come to justify his view,” he 
laughed, intending to cheer her. 

“But I cannot feel like that,” she 
answered earnestly. ‘I shall never rest 
until he comes to justify my view.” 

“Bless you for that word,” said John; 
and how, indeed, could he help the stirring 
of a new cheerfulness ? 

Fred’s cordiality was another surprise 
for which he was willing to be gratefal ; 
and thus, with a happiness that they 
seemed to have caught from the new-made 
man and wife, they all passed out of the 
dark old church, and left it to relapse into 
its ghostly sleep. 

Outside, the world waited for them; 
but the shy young bride and groom were 
to begin it alone, and had agreed to carry 
their honeymoon delights down to the sea. 
Tilly’s carriage whisked them off on the 
first stage of the journey, after good-byes 
which had an air of guilty haste on the 
youthful husband’s part. 

“Well,” said Fred, staring after the 
carriage that carried off this new-made 





bliss, “I never saw a bridegroom yet who 
didn’t look more or less of a sneak; and 
that little fellow is no exception. He 
looked like a thief expecting immediate 
arrest.” 

“ You will show us how it ought to be 
done,” said Honoria serenely. 

“ Will you come and see me in that 
capacity?” he asked, feeling that he had 
not done justice to her pleasing qualities. 

“ She will come and give you her pity,” 
said Tilly, with a laugh ; “she feels no- 
thing but commiseration for the mis- 
guided people who get married.” 

**T don’t think Mr. Temple will want 
my commiseration,” said Honoria briskly. 
‘*‘ He isn’t one of the foolish of the earth ; 
he won’t marry till he has amassed a 
handsome fortune, and, when people are 
rich, all things are permitted to them.” 

Fred looked at her sharply, finding 
something less pleasing to his ear in this 
sib-acid speech; but she was innocently 
intent on buttoning a rebellious glove, and 
as she presently fell behind with John and 
held him in talk, he controlled himself 
and rsined in his annoyance. 

Nothing could well spoil a day in which 
he secured so large a share of Tilly’s sweet 
company, with neither chaperon nor uncle 
to come between them. 

“We ought to go somewhere ; we ought 
to do something,” someone had suggested ; 
but he cared very little where they went 
or what they did so long as he was allowed 
to walk by her side. She suffered him 
gently — perhaps even gaily —and she 
listened to him quite freely and without 
restraint, honestly giving him every chance 
to show the best of himself; and though, 
naturally, he would rather have been 
taken on faith at his own valuation, he was 
touched and pleased by her evident wish to 
be fair. 

Other girls, whom he had known, had 
made no difficulty about accepting his de- 
votion, and had even, possibly, gone a 
little way to meet it; but she was not as 
other girls are. 

The day was to be given up to revels, 
and John, having been allowed by the 
Bank, in its generosity, to subtract it from 
his brief summer holiday, was free to share 
the wedding breakfast which they were to 
eat in honour of the new-married pair. The 
question of place, after desultory debate, 
was finally settled by Tilly, who declared 
that she had always longed to dine in one 
of the old City eating-houses, where the 
odour of the chops and steaks that have 
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frizzled for the satisfaction of illustrious 
appetites still seems to linger. 

Fred consulted with his cousin for a 
moment, and they decided on an old 
hostelry where it was possible to secure a 
private room, lined with oak panelling of 
so deep a stain and furnished with pewters 
and tankards of so undeniable an an- 
tiquity, that it was easy for the most 
limited imagination to conjure up a Bos- 
well chronicling the nods and yawns of a 
Johnson, or an Elia stirring laughter by 
the subtle and whimsical quality of his 
humour. It was good enough, at any 
rate, for the four young people whose 
literary cravings were not too fastidious ; 
and it seemed a very fitting place to drink 
the health of the couple who were to 
spend their days within City bounds—for 
the firm to whom the young clerk had 
transferred his services had given him 
quarters over the office. 

“Art won’t flourish among the smoke 
and din,” said Fred ; “ but I daresay Mrs. 
Austin will renounce the brush for the 
needle.” 

“T think it ought rather to be stimu- 
lated,” said Tilly. ‘Wait till you see 
their rooms. They look down ona garden 
a great deal greener than ours at Kensing- 
ton, and the City sounds are so much 
hushed that they only give you a sense of 
cheerful company at hand.” 

But it was not of the Austins alone they 
talked, but of anything, and everything, 
and nothing. To John it was the happiest 
day he had known since that first meeting 
of which it reminded Tilly too, as she leaned 
an elbow on the little table and smiled 
across at him. They went afterwards to 
the Crystal Palace, where they were leni- 
ently uncritical of its wintry aspect, and 
were as happy as if no such thing as a 
chaperon had ever troubled their peace. 
It had been arranged, indeed, that if Mrs. 
Drew were able to escape the scrutiny of 
Mrs, Moxon, and bribe her husband to 
silence (two very difficult matters), she was 
to join them ; but she did not appear, and 
they got on without her. 

When they parted in the dark at Yarrow 
House, Fred passed his hand through 
John’s arm and said : 

“Come along to my diggings and have 
& pipe, old man,” an impulse towards friend- 
liness which lifted him a long way in Tilly’s 
regard. Somehow, it seemed to her with 
the happiness of the day still upon her, as if 
the wrong that had grieved her was in some 
unguessed-at way to be made right, and to 





see the cousins going off arm-in-arm gave 
her great comfort; though she could not 
have given any reason for thinking so. 

Honoria sought an opportunity that 
evening to be alone with Mrs. Drew. She 
found her in her own room, awaiting the 
return of her husband from an Anglo- 
Indian banquet to which he had been 
bidden. She was nodding in her chair 
before the fire, but she sat up with a start 
when Honoria entered. 

* Ah, my dear,” she said, anticipating 
reproaches, “ it really wasn’t to be managed. 
The Major wouldn’t make up his mind 
about this dinner, and I had to follow all 
his hot and cold fits; that is what a wife 
is for,” she laughed her pleasant laugh. 

“Then I’m glad I’m not married,” said 
Honoria, making a speech common to 
young womanhood, and not always to 
be accepted too literally. ‘“ We guessed it 
was Mrs. Moxon.” 

“ She did come in and out a good deal,” 
Mrs. Drew admitted ; “in fact, I think it 
was that that decided the Major to go. 
Come now, my dear, tell me all about it.” 

“Th- 9's very little to tell,” said Honoria; 
but, in her anxiety to tell it, she accepted 
one of the chairs she had learned to look on 
with distrust. ‘The couple were married, 
and that’s all about them, except that I’m 
certain Tilly must have given her her gown ; 
it was simple enough, but it was the sim- 
plicity of Bond Street. The play lost none 
of its interest when they went away—for 
me at least. The happy-ever-after stage 
which begins with the wedding bells is 
very nice, I daresay ; but it isn’t exciting to 
the spectator, whereas this problem which 
those three are trying to solve P 

Mrs. Drew looked up at the pause 
Honoria made, and the girl suddenly 
laughed. 

‘“‘T should call it a comedy, if it were not 
likely to be a tragedy for one of those 
young men.” 

“For which ?” asked Mrs. Drew gravely. 

“Which?” repeated Honoria. ‘“ That's 
what I’m always asking myself. I don’t 
believe she in the least knows herself. 
She is very sorry for the one, and she is 
amused by the other. I suppose it will 
depend on which feeling gets the upper 
hand at some critical point.” 

“ Her uncle’s wishes will count for much 
with her.” 

“Yes, but he isn’t a tyrant; and she 
won’t make him one by yielding too 
much.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Drew with her easy 
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laugh, ‘‘I don’t see that we’ve advanced 
much; we are just where we were. I 
wish,” she ended in the plenitude of her 
good-nature, “that there were some way 
of making them both happy.” 

“She might get out of the difficulty by 
making them both miserable,” suggested 
Honoria, “ and then at least they couldn’t 
envy each other. If your view of matri- 
mony is correct,” she added maliciously, 
‘the cousin’s cousin ought to be the man. 
He has moods enough to keep a woman 
employed for life in their study. But if it 
were me,” cried Honoria, abandoning gram- 
mar in her hurry to explain her views ; ‘I'd 
have the cousin. He’d make it so delight- 
fully easy for you to prove yourself his 
superior.” 





“BEGGARS—SAD AND JOLLY.” 





“THE poor ye have always with you ;” 
and are likely to have, so long as women 
earn three farthings an hour when they can 
get work ; so long as the regulation price 
(before the “sweater” has taken tithe of 
it) is for army leggings, two shillings a 
dozen ; for prisoners’ flannel drawers, one 
shilling and threepence ; for frilled lawn- 
tennis aprons, fivepence half-penny. 

Of course, besides the hardworkers, there 
are the idlers, either through laziness or 
want of work, and there are the wan- 
derers, the “jolly beggars” of Burns, 
the tramps, who never did a_ stroke 
of work save on compulsion, and never 
mean to. These have always been in 
the land, often in numbers relatively far 
larger than now. They have been treated 
with alternate petting and coercion: in 
one town poor people borrowing a half- 
penny to give to a beggar; in the next, 
the constable clapping them in the stocks, 
and giving them a good whipping before 
letting them go, The strangest thing is that 
this whipping was generally followed by a 
dole. In many parish books, about three 
hundred years ago, we find such entries 
as these : 

“ Payd for wippin tow pore folk, ijd.” 

* Payd and given to a pore man and his 
wift that was wipped, iiijd.” 

This was double the usual tariff, which 
is represented by 
“Gave the tow when they went, ijd.” 

In Saxon times, the beggar, unless he 
found refuge in one of the then thinly 
scattered monasteries, was in evil case. 
He belonged to the dangerous tribe of 





“ masterless” men, people for whom no 
one was answerable; and those who 
sheltered him were fain to do it by 
stealth, for if a man staid with you more 
than a couple of days, you were accountable 
not only for anything he might then do, 
but also for his antecedents. Mr. Ribton 
Turner thinks race had a good deal to do 
with beggary. When you take away a 
man’s means of life, he must either starve, 
or rob, or beg. The oldest natives of Great 
Britain were short, dark people—Basques, 
say some, Eskimo say others; the tall 
light-haired Gael beat them out from almost 
everywhere, except parts of South Wales. 
Then the Cymri, another Celtic people, 
came across from the Cimbric Chersonese 
(Denmark), landed in Aberdeen, spread 
over Scotland as Picts, and, coming south- 
ward, were met by the tide of Saxon or (as 
the new lights prefer to call it), ‘‘ English” 
invasion, and turned aside into Wales. What 
the round-skulled Gael had done to the 
short, long-skulled people who preceded 
him, the Saxon did to the Gael. He took 
his tilled land from him ; in those days it 
was not much, nine-tenths of the island 
being forest and marsh ; and he gave him 
no chance of settling near him, and bring- 
ing in some of the wild country. That 
was not done till later, when the monas- 
teries (true agricultural colonies) set the 
example of making the desert smile, The 
conquered had nothing for it but to sub- 
mit to slavery or to “move on.” If he 
moved on with a lot of friends, he might 
settle down somewhere in Wales, or on 
the Cornish moors, or in the wild district 
called Cumbria (Cymri’s Land), from Chester 
to the Solway. But there would generally 
be somebody to turn out; so, if he was 
alone or with a few, begging or robbing 
(the two were interchangeable) was his 
only resource. 

Then the numbers of the wanderers 
would always be recruited from those 
who consented to remain in slavery. To 
be a slave under the best of masters 
must have been a trying change ; and few 
masters were good, or mistresses either, in 
days when a lady thought nothing of 
having a girl flogged to death for dressing 
her hair badly. Many, therefore, would 
run away ; become “ flymas,” that is, tramps, 
through whom the tramp nature has been 
perpetuated. Whether or not “race” was 
the cause, tramps were very numerous 
in Saxon times; else, why the stringent 
laws against them? Then, as now, they 
had a coaxing way with them ; to wheedle 
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is from “ waedlian,” to beg. In summer, 
the woods gave them shelter and food; 
in winter, they often starved, despite 
benevolence, like that which Bede records 
of King Oswald who, feasting his Bishop 
at Easter, heard that a crowd of poor 
were sitting round the door. A silver 
dish had just been brought in, full of rare 
meats. ‘Take it,” said Oswald, “give 
the food to the poor, and break up also 
the dish into little bits so that each may 
have one.” 

In King Edgar’s Canons (drawn up by 
Dunstan), the true rule for fasting is laid 
down: ‘‘When one fasts, let the dishes 
that would have been eaten be all dis- 
tributed to God’s poor.” The tithe, as yet 
only a voluntary charge, was divided into 
three parts: one for the church fabric ; 
another for the poor and for strangers (of 
whom many were wandering monks) ; 
another for the priest. 

Another cause which swelled the army 
of tramps was that when, on his death-bed, 
a master freed his slaves, they became the 
“men” (serfs) of his heir, instead of being 
able to go where and live under whom 
they pleased. Of course, if the heir were 
a hard man, there would be a stampede 
of his serfs, whose position, little above 
that of bondsmen, made the personal cha- 
racter of their master all-important. Alfred, 
in his will, not only enfranchised all his 
servants, but took care to secure to them 
the liberty of choice : 

“T, in the name of the living God, bid 
that no man hinder them, either by de- 
mand of fee, or claim of debt, from choos- 
ing as lord whomsoever they will.” 

In contrast with this is Cnut’s sister, 
Godwin’s wife, who used to get hold of all 
the pretty Saxon girls she could and sell 
them as slaves into Denmark. She was out- 
done—if William of Malmesbury is to be 
believed—by the Thanes in general, who 
had anticipated the custom of the Ken- 
tucky slave-breeders. 

The Norman Conquest, of course, largely 
swelled the ranks both of “valiant 
beggars” — practically robbers -— and of 
really destitute folk. The Saxon some- 
times killed his ‘theow,” or sold him or 
her into foreign parts; the Norman method 
was to maim offenders. When the revolt 
against the Barone of those who sang 


Nos sumus hommes comme ils sunt ; 
Tex (tales) membres amus (habemus) que ils unt 


(we are men as well as they; like limbs 
we have, too, as they have) was crushed by 
the Conqueror’s grandfather, hundreds of 











peasants were blinded of one eye and had 
one hand cut off; others lost both eyes 
and both hands, and in that plight were 
hunted back to their villages. 

The Normans brought over the custom 
with them. It was an easy way of carrying 
out a summary conviction, and, when every 
little Lord had his Court-Baron, in which 
most of them had power of life and death, 
convictions were generally summary. 
“Cripples from feudal wantonness,” were 
added to the company of beggars; and 
their pitiful estate won them so much 
sympathy that sham-blind men soon began 
to trade on the compassionate and to bully 
the unprotected.* The sympathy was 
mostly from their own race. The Statute 
of Winchester (1285) complains that 
trial by jury had become a farce; 
‘felons cannot be attainted by oath of 
jurors, which would rather suffer felonies 
done to strangers to pass without pain 
than to indite the offenders,” 

The Border wars added their contingent 
to the vagrant army. Families on both 
sides were rendered houseless, and driven 
onthe tramp. Welsh and Scottish chiefs, 
ruined by inroads, were unable to keep 
open house, and so the petty bards, 
called in Wales ‘Beirdd Yspyddaid” 
(small- beer poets), often wandered into 
England in search of food. 

Then came the Black Death, killing off 
swarms of the wanderers, but afterwards 
recruiting them in an unexpected way ; 
for the scarcity of labourers caused a rise 
in wages, which so disgusted the em- 
ployers that they sought by the “Statute 
of Labourers” (1350), to fix a maximum. 

“You shall work at a very little above 
the old wage,” said the statute. 

“No; they’re giving three or four times 
as much in Craven or Stafford,” replied 
the labourer, “so I’ll run away.” 

“Tf you do,” retorted the law, ‘when 
caught, you shall be put in prison for 
forty days, and sent back to where you 
came from.” 

The labourers were acting out the 
modern axiom of trying to sell in the 
dearest market ; while the sudden rise in 
prices made it impossible for them to live 
on the old wages. It was a foolish statute 
every way —to imprison the men on 





* Oldish Londoners may remember a legless 
cripple who used to work himself along on a little 
go-cart. A fourteenth-century manuscript has a 
picture of much the same kind of man, moving 
in much the same kind of way. This medieval 
cripple had probably lost his legs for some breach 
of the Game Laws. 
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whose steady working the food of the 
nation depended. 

Archbishop Islip was about right when 
he told Edward the Third to pay his debts 
and not waste his subjects’ property in his 
** progresses.” Of course, some who fled 
to evade the statute bettered themselves ; 
but, doubtless, many sank into the ranks of 
the vagrants. 

Then there were the minstrels—men of 
all ranks (young nobles among them) —who, 
for love of music and adventure, went on 
the tramp. In many a village the minstrel 
—the only courtly man who was seen from 
year’s end to year’s end—would win some 
girl’s heart ; and sometimes the connection 
would be permanent, and would result in 
a brood of young tramps, who would have 
no resource but the wandering life, per- 
haps without their father’s talent. 

Again, Robert Langland, in “ Piers 
Plowman” (1362), says the law brought 
many to beggary : 

‘‘Law is so lordly and dilatory, that, 
without bribes, few can gain their ends. 
Faithful burghers she often br.ngeth to 
ruin.” 

But Piers distinguishes sharply between 
the deserving poor—then, as now, careful 
to hide their sufferings—and the beggars 
by profession.” By the first, ‘bread 
and penny ale are taken as a treat, and on 
Fridays a farthing’s worth of mussels or 
cockles were a feast. ... True alms it 
were to help such, who are ashamed to 
beg, and would not have it known at their 
neighbours’ houses what their wants are 
at noon and evening.” The others, 
* vagabonds and draw-latches, beget child- 
ren who are beggars by nature, and break 
the back or some bone of their little ones, 
so as to go begging with them ever after.” 

The labourer’s reply to Edward the 
Third’s statute was Wat Tiler’s rising. He 
began to want freedom of action; Magna 
Charta had done nothing directly for him 
except protect his “ wainage ””—that is, 
husbandry implements—from seizure for 
fines to the King. But after Tiler’s 
demonstration, landlords began to give 
leases and take money payments : modern 
tenancy dates from that time. 

But Tiler’s petition, though it touched 
classes that Magna Charta had never 
dealt with, did not deal with beggary. 

Richard the Second, by the way, would 
have gladly used the people as a counter- 
poise against the nobles; but the nobles, 
with John of Gaunt at their head, forced 
his hand. The Statute of Labourers was 





re-enacted and made more stringent : any 
servant travelling without a letter from his 
master could be put in the stocks and kept 
there till he found bail that he would go 
straight home. Labourers’ children were 
not to be apprenticed to any trade, lest by 
living a year and a day in a town, they 
should acquire their freedom. 

Now, too, we find edicts against scholar- 
beggars. These—called ‘‘chamber-dekyns,” 
because at the University they lived five or 
six in a room—were very numerous. Learn- 
ing, to men of simple birth, was the only 
avenue to power; many and wonderful had 
been the advancements of lowly-born 
Churchmen, and all learning belonged to 
the Church, and every “ poor clerk” felt 
that he carried in his bundle the crosier of 
an Archbishop. Then there was the love of 
letters, specially innate in the Scot, whether 
of Ireland (Scotia major), or of Albany 
(Scotia minor) ; and there was, too, I am 
afraid, the desire of escaping from work of 
hand, which had a good deal of weight with 
many. 

These poor scholars used to get “ briefs” 
(testimoniales sub sigillo officii) from the 
Vice-Chancellor of their University, au- 
thorising them to beg their way home 
during the Long Vacation. There was 
nothing else for it. Oxford would not 
house them when Term was over; 
they had received their share of the 
“poor’s pence” on Saint Scholastica’s 
Day; they had pledged to the Proctor 
cloak, Venice knife, even the “ Summulz” 
or “ Sentences,” on which they relied for 
learning enough for their degree; so 
begging was their only resource, and 
begging under the University seal was 
held to be no disgrace. The well- 
disposed among them would get home as 
fast as they could, so as to make an honest 
penny by helping in the harvest ; the lag- 
gards would be so taken with a beggar’s 
life, that they would, perhaps, give up study 
altogether ; and thus from another quarter 
the ranks of beggary would get filled. 

A good many of these scholars were 
Irish. Ireland had been the home of 
learning, and thither English students used 
to throng ; but the waste of war had 
destroyed the once famous Irish schools, 
and for the higher learning the descendants 
of those who alone during the very darkest 
ages had kept alive the knowledge of 
Greek had nothing for it but to go abroad. 
Being rivals they were not popular. ‘ No 
Trish need apply,” soon began to be 
enforced against them. 
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In 1413, “it is ordained that all Irish- 
men and begging Irish clerks be voided out 
of the realm upon pain to lose their 
goods and be imprisoned at the King’s 
pleasure, except such as be Graduates in 
the Schools and Serjeants and Apprentices 
of the Law, and religious persons professed.” 
In 1422 the same edict was re-enacted with 
special reference to “ people born in Ireland 
and dwelling under the jurisdiction of the 
University of Oxenford ;” they were to go 
back within the month or lose their goods. 

Henry the Eighth was more impartial. 
His wholesale hangings of “ valiant 
beggars,” and his laws against vagrancy 
have become proverbial ; and severe treat- 
ment was needed, for the plague had grown 
to a great head. The disease demanded 
stern remedies, and these Heury supplied. 

** Michers that live in truandise ;” “ hedge- 
creepers ;” “ flowches, who put soap in their 
mouths to make foam and fall down as if 
they had Saint Cornelius’s evil ;” “‘ Newgate 
Nightingales who strut about pretending 
they have suffered shipwreck or have been 
in captivity in France;” “ruffelers and 
rogers which say they are poor scholars of 
Oxford or Cambridge”—a!l these were to 
be sent home to work, after being ‘‘stripped 
naked from the waist upwards and sharply 
scourged, alike men and women.” They had 
to take with them a “ billet,” signed by two 
justices certifying that the punishment had 
been inflicted. If caught a second time, 
they were to lose the upper part of the 
gristle of the right ear; for the third 
offence, death was the punishment. 

The Act broke down, as over-harsh Acts 
are apt to do; for, besides the ‘‘ mighty,” 
or “sturdy,” or “valiant” beggars, there 
was a vast mass of helpless misery ; and, 
when the alms on which they had been 
kept alive were commuted for the church- 
wardens’ gathering and dole, the really 
helpless fared very ill, and the charitable 
were constantly tempted to break the law. 
Things were made worse when first, the 
lesser monasteries (1536), and three years 
after, the greater, were suppressed, Hereby 
an income of one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand pounds a year—equivalent to 
more than a million and a half—became 
mainly private property, instead of at least 
a third of it being spent in charity. More- 
over of the fifty thousand dispossessed 
monks a good many sank into beggary, so 
that there were at once more beggars 
to be fed and less to feed them on; and 
hence the call for increased severity in the 
vagrancy laws. 





Under Edward the Fifth these laws 
became fiercer still. Sir J. Cheke, Greek 
Professor at Cambridge, and Edward’s 
tutor, is supposed to be answerable for the 
cruel statute of 1547. He was thinking 
of Lycurgus and Draco when he prescribed 
that every loiterer should be branded in 
the breast with V, and should be adjudged 
for two years as a slave to the person who 
* presents” him. 

“ He is to be fed on bread and water, or 
small drink and refuse meats. He is to be 
caused to work by beating, chaining, or 
otherwise, no matter how vile the work 
may be. If he runs away, his master may 
pursue him and punish him with chains 
and beating, and may bring him before 
two justices, to be branded with S on 
cheek or forehead. Anyone harbouring 
him shall pay ten pounds. Death as a 
felon is the penalty for the second run- 
ning away.” 

Benefit of clergy was scarcely a mitigation 
in such cases, ‘Clerks, if entitled to 
benefit, are only to be slaves one year; if 
not entitled, they shall serve five years.” 
In all else they fare like the rest. 

“Tnfant beggars,” under fourteen, may 
be forcibly taken and kept at work. -boys, 
till twenty-four ; girls, till twenty. Masters 
may let or sell such, and, if they run away, 
they become slaves for life. Of course the 
Act failed : Kett’s rising was the answer 
to it among the sturdy East Anglians; a 
rising only crushed down by artillery and 
foreign mercenaries. 

Cheke consoled himself by writiog a 
book on ‘‘ The Hurt of Sedicion,” not see- 
ing that the rapacity of the courtiers, who 
were squabbling for monastery lands across 
Edward’s dying bed, and enclosing com- 
mons and turning little tillage farms into 
pasture, had been the main cause of this 
excess of misery. Small farmers, by 
hundreds, were forced into the ranks of 
beggary ; there was no demand for them 
as labourers, for grass farms do not take 
many hands. 

Elizabeth’s edicts included tinkers; 
gipsies ; and players of interludes—except 
those who wore some great man’s livery ; 
bear wards, too—in spite of the Queen’s 
fondness for the sport; and minstrels, as 
being often propagators of sedition ; besides 
“all bearers of tales and news.” 

Manx beggars, in addition to Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh — are now first 
mentioned. Now, too, we first hear of 
Houses of Correction, and of beggars being 
sent thither at the cost of the nearest 
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town, and of that burning in the hand 
which lasted on the Statute Book till 1800. 

London soon became plagued with an 
excess of beggars. The brick-kilns at 
Islington got to be one of their favourite 
haunts; and branding with an R, as big as 
an English shilling, was the legal punish- 
ment, besides whipping, of course. For 
the second offence, the penalty was death, 
without benefit of clergy; and, not only 
were neglectful constables fined, but “all 
persons who fail to apprehend rogues shall 
pay ten shillings.” ‘Those who could not 
be set to work were to be “ banished to 
the New Found Lande, the East and West 
Indies, Germanie, Fraunce, Spayne, or the 
Lowe Countries.” 

People were ready to make a profit out 
of housing the London beggars. Here is 
a thorough case of “ Tatteboy’s Rents”: 

“In the 40th of Elizabeth, in the Star 
Chamber, her Matys Attourney-general 
did enforme that Rice Griffin had unlaw- 
fully built a tenement in Hog Lane—now 
Worship Street—which hee divided into 
several rooms, wherein were living poore 
tenants that were maintained by begging 
abroad in other places; and that John 
Scrips had, in like sort, a tenement in 
Shorditch.” 

But country, as well as town, was afflicted 
with the epidemic. In Somerset, “the 
numbers” writes Edward Hext, a Justice 
of the Peace, “are infinite. They live 
mostly by sheep stealing, saying boldly that 
they will not starve, and, when I threaten 
them with the House of Correction, they 
confess a felony so as the rather to be sent 
to gaol.” 

We do not appear to have adopted the 
Dutch cure for inveterate beggars—a water- 
tight compartment with a pump in it, and 
a tap high out of reach, In this the man was 
put, and the tap set running, so that he 
was obliged to pump to keep himself from 
being drowned. Whipping was the great 
English incentive to exertion ; while sham 
soldiers and sailors were treated as felons, 
and even liable to be hanged. Two classes 
of vagrants excepted were “diseased poor 
travelling to Bath or Buxton,” and “John 
Datton’s fiddlers in the county of Chester.” 
This curious privilege dates from 1210, 
when the Welsh in great force besieged 
the Earl of Chester in Rhuddlan Castle. 
He sent word to his steward to collect 
troops, and raise the siege; who, coming 
into Chester at Midsummer Fair, and 
finding there a great mob of fiddlers 
and players, marched with them and 





frightened off the Welsh, who took them for 
anarmy. Whereupon the Earl, by charter, 
gave the steward and his heirs ‘“ power 
over all the fiddlers and cobblers in 
Chester.” Fiddlers used to take out a 
Dutton license. The last Licensing Court 
was held in 1755, but the statute was 
not repealed till 1822! Under James 
the First, dlong with re-enactment of the 
Vagrancy Act, and deportations to Vir- 
ginia, came sn issue of copper farthings— 
to supersede the lead tokens, ‘“ plumbeos 
Angliz,” of which Erasmus speaks, 

Here and there a man took action with- 
out waiting for justices or constables. 
“ One Mr. Harman, of Warwickshire, being 
pestered extreamly with sturdy beggars 
and wandering rogues, did take order that 
they should ali be sent to his house, whom 
presently he set to work to gather stones 
off his grounds, and gave them some small 
releefe in meat and drink, and a penny a 
day, and held them hard at work (having 
lusty stout servants to see to them), and 
when he had made an end of gathering off 
his own grounds, he set them to work in his 
neighbours’, and paid them their wages ; 
which thing, when all the rest of the 
wandering beggars understood, they durst 
not one of them come a-begging in that 
parish, for fear they should be made to 
work, And for the younger sort of idle 
poor in his own parish, this was such a 
discipline for them, that they did betake 
themselves to honest labour, and so the 
true poor were very much the better 
relieved.” 

In 1628 was another plague of Irish 
beggars ; they were “ brought over seventy 
in a bark and landed secretly in the night” 
— just as they used to be during the great 
famine of 1846-7, the landlords paying half- 
a-crown a head to rid their estates of the 
“human vermin.” Who paid the passage- 
money in 1628, I know not ; that influx too 
was caused by famine, the Irishcattle having 
died and the corn having been bought up by 
British regraters. The wanderers got as far 
as Essex, where the Justices ‘‘crave direction 
how they may clear the country of so great 
a grievance.” Those that did not “return 
to their own country and there abide,” were 
to be “sent to the Plantations beyond the 
seas, there to be disposed in the usual way of 
servants for a term of seven years.” 

In 1662 was passed the Settlement Act, 
a supplement to the ineffectual Poor Law 
of 1601. It was a kind of serfdom over 
again, the labourer being strictly bound to 
his own parish, and was meant to stop the 
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wandering to which public opinion attri- 
buted the spread of the plague. It wholly 
failed! The poet Waller says: ‘The poor 
are hunted out like foxes, and whither 
must they go but to London, where there 
are houses?” In fact, ‘‘ Rents” and “ tene- 
ments” multiplied exceedingly, overseers 
themselves engaging in the business, and 
therefore failing to put the law in force. 

Sir Matthew Hale (1670) protested 
against the folly of “leaving every parish 
to maintain its own poor only, instead of 
charging all upon the whole collectively ;” 
pointing out how the beadle would catch 
a beggar and take him six houses off 
“into the next parisb.” He called for a dis- 
tinction between such as could and should 
be made to work, and those helpless poor 
whom the decay of charity condemned to 
wretchedness. 

In the same year the Lord Mayor 
suspected from the number of incendiary 
fires that the Great Fire was caused by 
beggars! Just then another cause increased 
the evil; not only were ruined courtiers, 
who sought in vain some help from the 
King, for whose father they had lost all, 
driven to beggary, but wasteful Charles 
never had money to pay his servants, and 
“many of the lower attendants about 
Court were, therefore, in extreme want.” 

All through the time of the Georges, 
stocks and whipping were in full play. In 
1727 “ end-gatherers ” were classed among 
dangerous and incorrigible vagrants, liable 
tocondign punishment. These people bought 
up ends of wefts, thrums, and short yarn, 
and other refuse, showing that shoddy is 
not such a modern invention after all. 
Defoe, writing under the name of ‘‘ Andrew 
Moreton,” on ‘Parochial Tyranny,” de- 
claims against workhouses, “which, in 
appearance beneficial, mix good and bad, 
and too often make reprobates of all alike. 
If an honest gentleman or trader leaves 
wife and children unprovided for, they 
must be mix’t with vagrants, thieves, and 
nightwalkers.” 

Refusal of alms was often revenged by 
rick-burning. Boys used to pride them- 
selves on this. 

In 1734, a boy on trial said to a com- 
rade who had escaped: ‘‘What a great 
man I am, Jack, to make such a bustle 
in the world, with jury, and judges, and 
sheriff! When will you come to such pre- 
a you little inconsiderable rascal, 
you ” 

The laws against players were re-enacted 
in 1735 ; and, the same year, workhouses 





were re-established in every county. The 
law of Settlement went on giving trouble. 
Moreover, it soon began to be a grievous 
expense. Returned paupers filled the 
carriers’ waggons; and, after they had 
got their papers from the magistrates, 
they would bring out a lot of luggage, 
good clothes, bonnet-boxes, etc, and in- 
sist on these being carried. 

With our own day came in “ Refuges,” 
“ Homes,” etc., “which,” say the Secre- 
taries of the Mendicity Society, “are de- 
moralising ; attracting vagrants to the 
towns.” But modern mendicancy is a 
large subject. 

Two things are certain: first, that any 
social change—Norman Conquest, Statute 
of Labourers, break-up of the monasteries, 
turning of small tillage farms into big 
sheep-walks, Border wars, ravagings of Ire- . 
land, Irish famines—has always multiplied 
the beggars, for it has inevitably caused 
distress to a class. Next that there is, 
besides these sufferers through economic 
changes, a “nation” of hereditary beggars 
ready to profit by the compassion called 
out by temporary distress. Everyone’s 
aim should be to repress the latter, and to 
effectually help the former. 

If anyone wants to trace the history of 
foreign beggary, or to go deeper into the 
subject as far as England is concerned, he 
will find Mr, Ribton Turner’s book a very 
storehouse of facts. 





ALL HALLOW LEN, 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART L 


“Or course, if Monsieur objects, it can- 
not be; Monsieur is master here, and 
must be obeyed; but in old Madame’s 
time it was always so. Still, if Monsieur 
objects——” 

“Monsieur does object. He objects 
most emphatically, my good Angélique. 
Monsieur is not so young as he once was ; 
and he has a wholesome dread of rheu- 
matism and lumbago; and he has also a 
profound objection to sitting with open 
doors on a cold October night with a wind 
keen enough to take the skin off his face 
blowing across the hall.” 

“ But, Monsieur, it is but for one hour,” 
and Angélique’s voice quivered, and her 
brown hands trembled with eagerness as 
she pleaded, “ one little hour in the whole 
year that the poor souls are allowed to 
come back to earth again. Think! If it 
were Monsieur himself, and he were there 
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outside, cold and hungry, and longing to 
come back and to look once more on his 
old home and on those who loved him, 
and he came and found darkness and 
silence and the door closed against him, 
would he not think that he was forgotten? 
I know nothing of Monsieur’s past life ; 
but surely there must be someone whom 
he loved on earth, and who has passed 
from him into the unknown country, 
whose memory still lingers in his heart. 
Think, Monsieur Jack, if that dear one 
should come to-night !” 

“ Nonsense, Angélique.” 

Jack Melville laughed impatiently ; but 
yet his face softened as he spoke, and, for 
an instant, his thoughts went back to the 
little fair-haired sister whom he had loved 
so passionately, and whom Death’s cruel 
hand had snatched from him more than 
ten years ago. 

“I thought you were too good a Catholic 
to harbour such heathenish fancies,” he 
went on. 

“‘ Monsieur, it is not heathenish,” and 
Angélique looked at him reprovingly. 
‘In our church we are permitted, as 
Monsieur knows, to pray for the dead.” 

“Tt is heathenish for all that, An- 
gélique;” and Jack Melville threw him- 


self back in his chair, and puffed lazily at 


his pipe. “Only a few months ago I was 
in a country a long, long way from Eng- 
land, where the people—I suppose you 
would call them heathens, for they wor- 
ship the sun and fire, and do not bury 
their dead at all, but expose them on 
the top of a tower for the vultures and 
eagles to devour——” 

* Monsters !” 

Angélique shuddered and frowned ; 
Jack laughed and elevated his eyebrows. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not much choice 
between a vulture or a worm,” he mut- 
tered, ‘Well, these monsters, as you 
call them, have just such a custom as you 
have described to me to-night. Once a 
year—I forget the day—-they spread food 
and wine upon the table and throw open 
the doors of the house, that the spirits of 
their ancestors may enter in and eat and 
drink.” 

“ Monsieur, heathens or not, it is a pious 
thought and worthy of a good Christian,” 
Angélique replied gravely. ‘If Monsieur 
would but consider a moment?” 

“The matter is not worth consideration, 
my good Angélique. Take all that”— 
and he pointed towards a small table where 
Angélique had just placed a tray with a 





decanter of wine, and a loaf of bread, a 
glass and plate—‘‘to your own domains. 
Entertain there as many ghostly visitors, 
but, for Heaveu’s sake, shut the door and 
leave me in peace.” 

He took up his book as he said the last 
words, and began to read again, as a hint 
that the interview might be considered at 
an end. But Angélique did not move ; 
she made no answer to the scoffing speech ; 
but she stood by the table with her thin 
fingers twisting the strings of her apron 
nervously together, casting wistful glances 
at her master. He, looking up impatiently 
from his book by-and-by, thought what a 
picturesque figure the old woman looked 
in her white apron and high white cap, 
with her brown face and keen black eyes, 
and the silver ear-rings and cross on which 
the lamp-light was shining. 

“Not gone yet, Angélique? Come, be 
a sensible woman and go to bed. It is 
almost midnight now,” he said testily. 

“ Monsieur, I could not sleep. I too 
must keep my vigil,” Angélique replied, 
piously crossing herself; “but I will not 
disturb Monsieur any longer. See, I will 
leave the bread and wine; perhaps,” she 
looked at him wistfully, ‘‘ Monsieur may 
change his mind after all. If so, he has 
but to spread the cloth upon the table ; to 
place upon it the food and wine, and to 
open the doors.” 

* All right, Angélique. Good night !” 

“Good night, Monsieur.” 

Angélique slowly and reluctantly left 
the room. Jack Melville laughed softly 
as the door closed behind the old woman, 
and, drawing his chair nearer to the fire, 
took up the poker aud stirred the coals 
into a brighter blaze. 

It was the night of the thirty-first of 
October ; the one night in the year, when, 
according to an old superstition which 
still lingers in the North of England, and 
in Scotland, and also in Breton, the spirits 
of the dead are allowed, for one short 
hour, to revisit the earth ; on this night, 
love-charms are most potent, and incanta- 
tions most successful, for spirits both good 
and evil are abroad. On this night, to the 
maiden—if one can be found with strength 
and courage enough to brave the ordeal— 
who stands before her looking glass and 
eats an apple at the mystic midnight hour, 
there will appear the semblance of her 
future husband, and it will stand behind her 
and look over her shoulder into the glass, 
and take the apple from her hand. There 
are also other incantations of a milder and 
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less terrifying nature, which may be prac- 
tised with impunity by youths and maidens 
in company, such as the burning of nuts, 
the placing of three vessels—one of which 
is empty, one containing foul and one pure 
water—before the fire, and which are con- 
ducive to great mirth and laughter. Jack 
Melville had often joined in these mystic 
rites in his younger days, and now, as he 
leant back in his chair and smoked a medita- 
tive pipe, he thought of them, and of the 
merry party which had gathered round 
the fire in the old Yorkshire farm-house 
years ago. 

Where were they all? he wondered— 
those merry boys and girls who had 
cracked jokes and burned nuts together, 
in that far past. They had all passed out 
of his life long ago! Jack smoked his 
pipe, and meditated with an unusually 
thoughtful expression on his brown face. 
The hour and scene were favourable for 
meditation, The servants had all gone to 
bed ; Angélique was shut up in her own 
room; and the great house was very still 
and silent—almost oppressively silent, 
Jack thought. 

The room in which he sat was very large 
and lofty, with oak panelled walls, hung 
round with ancestral portraits. Heavy 
velvet curtains hung before the bay 
windows and the door, the fireplace was 
of carved wood, and a great brass brazier, 
in which a splendid fire was burning, stood 
on the tiled hearth. There was no gas, 
and the room was lighted partly by a hand- 
some brass lamp, which hung from the 
centre of the ceiling, and partly by wax 
candles in curious brass candelabra which 
stood on the mantel-piece. 

No one had been more surprised than 
Jack Melville himself, when, six months 
before on his return from his wanderings 
in the East, he found letters awaiting him 
at his club, which told him that a distant 
relation, whom he had almost forgotten, 
had died suddenly, and bequeathed to him 
her large estates and Melville Hall, a beauti- 
fal old house in West Yorkshire. He 
was very much delighted at the news, and 
at first charmed with his new home and 
his hoapitable neighbours, but the mono- 
tonous country life—the state dinners, and 
the garden parties, and dances, which were 
given in his honour—bored and wearied 
him, and before three months had passed, 
he was thoroughly tired of it all, and was 
already beginning to cast back regretful 
thoughts to his old exciting life, and to 
long to set out on his travels again. 





For the last ten years, ever since his 
little sister’s death, he had led a wandering 
life, and now that the first novelty had 
worn away he found his new life very 
tame and monotonous, and was half in- 
clined to wish sometimes that his riches 
had never come to him. 

‘I have led a nomadic life so long, that 
I fear I shall never settle down again 
properly,” he said confidentially one day to 
Mrs. Wood, the wife of his next neigh- 
bour, and the happy mother of five 
marriageable daughters. ‘ At my time of 
life—I was six-and-thirty last May—a 
man does not easily forget his old habits 
or learn new ones! I wasn’t a rich man, 
far from it, but I had sufficient for my 
wants, and I am half inclined to wish some- 
times that poor Mrs. Melville had selected 
another and a worthier heir—that girl 
who lived with her, for instance, my half- 
cousin, Winifred Wyverne.” 

‘‘That would never have done, my dear 
Mr. Melville.” 

Mrs. Wood looked at him in mild 
surprise and shook her head. ‘Oh, never! 
Winnie is a dear girl, and we are all very 
fond of her—very fond—but she had no 
right toe expect to inherit Melville Hall.” 

**T don’t know that she expected any- 
thing of the kind,” Jack said in his 
brusque way; “ but she had lived there all 
her life, and it must have been a trial to 
leave the place. I should like to know 
her. Angélique says she is very pretty, 
and as sweet as she is pretty.” 

“ Yes, there is something nice about her 
—not pretty exactly, but certainly some- 
thing prepossessing,” Mrs. Wood returned. 

** Where is she now ?” 

“T don’t know. She went to live with 
her married cousin, and I believe they 
are on the Continent at present. Winnie 
bas a nice little income of her own, Mr. 
Melville. Your aunt left her ten thousand 
pounds,” 

“So I suppose. Travelling on the 
Continent, you say? A pleasant change 
after the dull life she must have led at 
Melville Hall,” Jack said thoughtfully. 

“Dull? Ab, I daresay you find it so. 
You must marry, Mr. Melville.” 

Mrs. Wood laid a fat white hand on 
Jack’s arm, and smiled at him with an 
almost motherly affection in her placid eyes. 
“The Hall ought to have a mistress, and, 
with a nice wife to look after you, you will 
soon forget your restless impulses and 
settle down into a model country Squire.” 

Jack stroked his beard meditatively. 
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** Yos, that 1s the worst of it, I must 
marry, I suppose,” he said in a tone of 
gentle resignation, and then whether by 
accident or design, his eyes rested on the 
second Miss Wood—a buxom, rosy-cheeked 
girl of three-and-twenty—who was stand- 
ing at a little distance talking to the 
curate. Mrs. Wood noticed the meditative 
glance, and her heart beat with motherly 
pride and hope, hope which, alas! was 
doomed to remain unrealised, for, although 
Jack at times felt dull and lonely in his 
big house, no desire to enliven its gloom by 
the presence of a wife had, as yet, occurred 
to him. Marriage was in his opinion a 
necessary unavoidable evil which must be 
faced some day ; but which at present he 
could afford to hold in abeyance | 

As a rule his solitary evenings passed 
quickly and pleasantly enough. He was fond 
of reading, and there were many rare and 
curious books in the library, which were a 
source of unceasing pleasuretothenew owner. 
But on this particular evening there seemed 
something almost oppressive in the silence. 
Even the clock on the mantel-piece ticked 
in an exasperatingly doleful tone, and 
seemed to have caught a touch of the 
pervading gloom. Outside the wind was 
rising, now and then a twig of the rose 
tree which wreathed the window would 
tap in a ghostly fashion against the pane, 
and the leaves of the beech trees on the 
lawn rustled eerily as the wind swept the 
brauches to and fro, Jack was by no 
means an imaginative or superstitious man ; 
but he was in an unusually thoughtful 
mood that night, and laugh though he 
might and did at Angélique’s superstitious 
fancies, he could not forget them or her 
earnest words and manner. 

While he mused the clock in the hall 
struck twelve in a solemn dignified way, 
which contrasted oddly with the hasty 
impetuosity with which the little clock on 
the mantel-piece hastened to follow its 
example. The silence seemed to grow 
more intense and eerie than ever, Jack 
thought, as the echo of the last deep stroke 
died away. All kinds of strange thoughts 
and fancies crowded into his mind as he 
sat and watched the glowing coals and 
listened to the sough of the wind amongst 
the trees, and the hundred strange myste- 
rious sounds which anyone who watches 
late at night in an old house may hear. Jack 
seemed to hear all the sounds with which 
the readers of ghostly legends are familiar ; 
the light footstep on the carpet ; the rustle 
of a woman’s dress; the low sigh; the 





faint beating of hands against the window 
pane! Once he started and looked round, 
fancying that he heard his own name whis- 
pered in his ear in a soft familiar voice. 

“T believe Angélique is right. The air 
is full of ghosts to-night,” he said to him- 
self with an impatient laugh, as he picked 
up the book which had fallen from his 
knees on tothe hearth-rug. ‘‘I haven’t 
felt so eerie and queer since I was a small 
boy listening with terrified delight to my 
nurse’s ghost tales! Really” — and he 
laughed again and looked up at the por- 
trait of a lady which was hanging over the 
mantel-piece—‘I should not feel very much 
surprised if Dame Cicely up there were 
to step out of her frame and keep me 
company.” 

But although pretty Dame Cicely re- 
mained in her frame, and only smiled at 
him with her beautiful amused brown 
eyes, there were plenty of other ghosts 
who by-and-by came to share his vigil. 
They passed before his mental vision in a 
long, silent procession, and looked at him 
with their half-forgotten faces, and recalled 
old times and old days vividly to him. 
Father and mother dead and buried long 
ago; old friends of his youth, who might 
as well be dead also, so completely had 
they passed out of his life. 

First amongst the crowd of spectres 
was Fred Leslie, the true and faithful 
friend, who had wandered with him in 
strange places ; who had shared his perils 
and adventures; had died clasping his 
hand and with his head upon his breast ; 
whose grave he had dug in that lonely 
Eastern desert. From his dead friend, 
Jack’s thoughts turned naturally to the 
little sister to whom he had been, dur- 
ing her short span of life, both father 
and brother, and who had loved him and 
whom he had loved so well. Even now, 
though ten years had passed since her 
death, Jack felt his eyes grow dim and 
misty as he thought over her farewell 
words : 

“T shan’t forget you, Jack,” she had 
said in her sweet, faint voice; “I shall 
love you, and think of you always. Living 
or dead, I shall remember you, dear, and, 
if I can, I will come back and watch over 
you, and take care of you, Jack; for you 
will be so lonely without me, my poor 
boy!” she had said, and then she had 
kissed him and fallen into a quiet sleep ; 
and in her sleep the great Death Angel 
had lifted her in his arms and carried her 
through the gate into the Eternal City. 
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Jack, recalling those parting words, and 
that summer evening long ago, felt his heart 
swell with love and sorrow All at once a 
strange awe crept over him. What, if after 
all, there was some truth in old Angélique’s 
quaint belief, and if, for one short hour 
in the year, the souls of the dead were 
permitted to revisit the earth, to linger by 
their old homes, to look again unseen on 
those whom they had loved in the former 
life. What ifit were true? Ifon this night 
little Mildred should come back and find 
closed windows, and barred doors, and no 
welcome ready ! 

Jack started; a thrill of superstitious 
awe shot through his heart as the weird 
thought occurred to him. What if Mildred 
was out in the cold and darkness; if it 
were her hands that only a few minutes 
before he had heard—or fancied he heard 
—hbeating against the window-pane! He 
sprang suddenly from his seat, compelled 
by an uncontrollable impulse which he 
could not understand or fight against. He 
took the cloth and spread it on the table 
with hands that trembled with eagerness ; 
he placed upon it bread and wine, a glass 
and plate. Then he crossed the room, 
passed with swift, noiseless steps through 
the great hall, dimly lighted by the faint 
glow of a dying fire, and, lifting the 
heavy oaken bar which secured the door, 
flang it wide open, and peered out into 
the darkness, half hoping, half dreading to 
see some spectral figure waiting for ad- 
mission there, 

A violent gust of wind went past him 
as he stood on the steps. It flung the 
dining-room door more widely open, swept 
the velvet curtain aside, swung the brass 
lamp to and fro, and blew out the light. 
The rush of cool air upon his heated fore- 
head recalled Jack’s scattered senses, and 
swept away his superstitious terrors. He 
felt half angry, half amused at himself for 
his folly, and with an impatient laugh he 
turned to re-enter the hall. 

“ Well, there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
he said to himself with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders. ‘To think that J, of all 
men, should give way to such superstitious 
nonsense, should be as foolish as old An- 
gélique herself.” 

But although he laughed, he did not 
close the door; he stumbled across the 
hall, and entered the dim dining-room 
where the lamp was still swaying to and 
fro, and the candles on the mantel-piece 
gave a faint light, which only served to 
make the surrounding gloom more visible. 











Jack did not relight the lamp; already the 
hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
twelve; in one short half-hour his vigil 
would be ended, and it was scarcely worth 
while to light up for so short a time. So 
feeling half amused at, and half ashamed 
of himself, he leant back in his chair, and 
filled and lighted his pipe again. The 
dining-room was a long apartment, the 
fireplace was at one end, the door at the 
other immediately opposite ; Jack, sitting in 
front of the fire, felt an unpleasantly cold 
draught blowing across his back from the 
open door, and he rose and drew his chair 
into a corner nearer the fire, and out of 
the draught. The wind was still rising, 
and it whistled in the chimney, and shrieked 
round the house, and drove a shower of 
leaves and gravel against the window ; 
Jack lying comfortably back in his chair 
puffed at his pipe, and watched with lazy, 
half-closed eyes the velvet curtain which 
hung across the door. It was partially 
drawn aside, and was now swaying slowly 
backward and forward in the wind. Now 
and then as it moved Jack caught a 
glimpse of the dim hall, where the light 
of the dying fire was gleaming faintly on 
the rusty armour which hung upon the walls 
—shields, and swords, and bucklers, which 
Jack’s ancestors had worthily worn in 
many a hard fight, which were rusty now 
with age and disuse, and useless as the 
arms that had wielded them ! 

As Jack watched the swaying curtain 
with dreamy eyes, he became suddenly 
conscious of a shadowy figure moving in 
the darkness beyond. It came across the 
dark hall ; a white ghostly figure, walking 
slowly, and with an odd, gliding motion, 
It crossed the hal], it paused a moment by 
the open door, it laid a white hand on the 
curtain, and, pushing it gently aside, entered 
the room ! 

Jack started violently. His pipe slipped 
unheeded from his lips and fell upon the 
hearth, as with a stifled exclamation he 
raised himself from his half-recumbent 
position, and stared at his strange visitor. 
Again the wave of superstitious awe swept 
over him. It chilled the very blood 
in his veins, it paralysed his energies, 
and kept him rooted where he stood, 
unable to move or speak, or do anything 
but gaze at the white shadowy figure at 
the further end of the room. It was too 
dark to distinguish the features, but he 
saw that it was a woman’s figure; that 
she was tall and slight, and was wrapped 
in a loose white robe, which was tied 
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round her waist by a crimson cord; and 
that her hair, which streamed over her 
shoulders to her waist and veiled her 
face from his view, was very long and 
thick, and of a bright golden colour, very 
much the colour of the curl of hair which 
he wore in the locket which always hung 
at his watch-chain! Jack’s heart stood still 
at the thought, he longed to see her face 
more clearly, and he tried to rise from his 
chair, but some unseen influence held him 
back. 

Swiftly and noiselessly the shadowy 
figure crossed the dimly-lighted room. She 
did not glance at Jack, or seem in any 
way to be conscious of his presence; but 
she paused beside the table. Slowly she 
raised the decanter from the table; she 
poured the wine into the glass ; she raised 
it to her lips and drank; she broke the 
bread and ate. Jack, from his chair in 
the corner, looked on with incredulous, 
wondering eyes at the strange sight. At 
that moment it seemed to him, in his 
excited mood, as if he were assisting at 
some unearthly feast; some banquet of 
the dead upon which, by some strange 
chance, he was permitted to gaze; which, 
however, he might not share! For quite 
five minutes the figure lingered by the 
table, then, turning slowly, crossed the 
room again, passed behind the curtain 
into the hall, and disappeared in the 
gloom. 

For a moment or two Jack sat bending 
forward in his chair, gazing with straining 
eyes into the darkness. He tried to speak, 
to call out; but his tongue was dry and 
parched, and refused to do its office. Great 
drops of perspiration gathered on his brow, 
and he was shaking from head to foot with 
nervous agitation. By-and-by, with a 
great effort, he roused himself from his 
strange lethargy; he ran into the hall, 
stumbling in his haste over the mat which 
lay at the door, and flinging a heavy chair 
to the ground. The loud sound echoed 
through the silent house, and startled 
Angélique, who was still keeping vigil in 
the housekeeper’s room. She came to 
ascertain the cause, and found her master 
standing on the hall steps, gazing eagerly 
out into the darkness. He started violently 
as she touched his arm, and shrank back 
from her. Then, as he turned and saw 
by the light of the candle she carried 
in her hand, that it was a real and not a 
visionary being this time who had come 
to disturb his solitude, he gave an agitated 
laugh. 





** Angélique, did you see her as well— 
that woman? It was not my fancy only,” 
he cried. 

Angélique looked at him gravely. 

“ Monsieur, I saw nothing. I have but 
this moment entered the hall; there is no 
one here,” she added, and she raised her 
candle and peered round into the dimness, 
‘‘Has Monsieur then seen,” she sank her 
voice to a whisper, ‘ some—spirit ?” 

“Spirit! Nonsense.” 

Jack’s self-possession, which had been 
sorely shaken by the incident of the last 
few minutes, was already rapidly return- 
ing, and he felt half inclined to laugh now 
at his folly. ‘Some woman came, indeed ; 
she was tall and slight, with golden hair ; 
it must have been one of the maids.” 

“There is no maid in the house who 
answers to Monsieur’s description ; both 
the maids are dark, and are in bed and 
asleep, long ago,” Angélique replied. 
“ Monsieur then saw—someone ?” 

ve." 

Jack shut the hall-door with a scome- 
what vicious bang, and, replacing the bar, 
led the way across the hall into the 
dining-room ; Angélique followed in silence. 
There was an air of terrified triumph on 
her face as she looked at the broken bread, 
the few drops of wine which still remained 
in the glass. She pointed to them with 
an almost tragic gesture. 

*‘ Does not Monsieur believe now?” she 
said. 

Jack frowned impatiently. 

‘* Monsieur is as far from belief as ever, 
Angélique! Someone came, it is true, 
and ate and drank; but, as the hall-door 
was standing wide open, and any passer-by 
who chose might enter, there is nothing 
so very wonderful in that.” 

“Who would be likely to pass at this 
hour, Monsieur ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Jack poured out a glass of wine and 
drank it hastily. ‘Someone came, it is 
true, that is all I know; but as to it being 
a spirit, that is simply nonsense,” he added. 
He tried to speak in his usual manner, but 
there was an excited thrill in his voice, and 
his heart beat fast and furiously. The 
triumphant look deepened in Angélique’s 
eyes as she regarded him intently. 

“Did the — person resemble anyone 
whom Monsieur once knew in this life, 
who has left him?” she asked. 

Jack hesitated, and the colour flushed 
into his face. 

“It was so dark; I could not see her 
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face distinctly, but,” again he hesitated, 
* her hair was—was like my little sister’s 
hair,” he added, and his voice grew very 
soft and tender. As he spoke, the clock 
in the hall struck one, Jack laughed and 
turned away from Angélique’s penetrating 
gaze. ‘See, the witching hour is past, 
let us go to bed, Angélique,” he said. 
‘Perhaps, in the morning, the mystery 
may be explained.” 

The consciousness that one has made a 
fool of oneself is never, at any time, no 
matter how frequent the experience, a 
very pleasant or cheerful one, or one 
calculated to raise the spirits, or conducive 
to good temper and self-satisfaction. It 
was not surprising, then, that Jack Mel- 
ville, who considered himself, and was 
considered by his friends, an unusually 
sapient and wide-awake young man, should 
not look back with much satisfaction next 
morning over his adventure of the previous 
night, and the mystery which surrounded it. 
If he had felt half ashamed of his super- 
stitious fears then, he felt doubly so when 
he awoke and found the sun shining and 
the robins singing, and listened to the 
merry stave which the gardener’s boy 
was whistling below his bed-room window. 
The storm had passed, but traces of its 
strength still remained in the stripped, 
bare boughs of the elm and beech trees, 
which yesterday were brilliant with their 
autumn garment of gorgeously tinted 
leaves ; in a great bough which had been 
torn from the beech tree, and flung across 
the path; and in the sodden leaves which 
covered the lawn. 

“ Perhaps my mysterious visitor may also 
have left some trace of her presence,” Jack 
thought grimly, as he brushed his hair 
before the glass, ‘‘Cinderella dropped 
her slipper; but I don’t think the young 
woman last night wore any slippers at all. 
I have an impression that I saw her little 
bare feet peeping from underneath her 
dress. I wish I had spoken to her, or 
followed her; I can’t think why I didn’t, 
or how I came to make such an ass of 
myself!” 

Old Angélique’s sympathetic glance as 
she met him in the hall, and the tender 
anxiety with which she enquired if Mon- 
sieur had slept well, did not tend to 
soothe his ruffled feelings. 

“Slept well? Of course I did—never 
better,” he answered testily. 

Which assertion was far from being the 
truth ; for Jack had lain awake the greater 
part of the night thinking over his strange 





experience, and it was far into morning 
before, at last, he dropped into an uneasy 
sleep. But it was not likely that he 
would confess this to Angélique. He 
called her into the dining-room after his 
breakfast was over, and told her that 
he had quite determined to unravel the 
mystery and discover the identity of his 
strange visitor. 

“As to her being a ghost, my good 
Angélique, that is simply nonsense,” he 
said sharply, as Angélique listened and 
shook her head and looked at him, with 
eyes full of mild reproof, ‘utter nonsense. 
Some one or other has played a trick upon 
us. We must discover who that person 
is. One of the servants, most probably.” 

“ Monsieur may enquire, but he will 
know no more than he does now,” An- 
gélique replied gravely. ‘Better not 
trouble, Monsieur. It is not wise to pry 
too closely into hidden mysteries. Let it 
rest.” 

But Jack declined to take the well-meant 
advice. He questioned the servants, he 
made enquiries at the lodge, he searched 
the garden; all in vain. The visitor had 
left no trace. The servants had seen and 
heard nothing ; they were all in bed and 
asleep at the time. The lodge-keeper had 
locked the gates soon after nine o’clock, 
and it was impossible that anyone could 
have entered that way. Jack did not care 
to prosecute his enquiries outside his own 
household, or to acknowledge that he had 
been foolish enough to allow the appari- 
tion—if apparition it was—for he was 
half inclined to think, sometimes, that 
Angélique was right—to come and go 
unquestioned. It was a mystery, and a 
mystery it seemed destined, to all appear- 
ance, to remain. 





A BALL IN ALGIERS. 





“THe Governor’s Ball; the last and 
most brilliant of the season.” ‘The in- 
vitations were issued a month ago; not a 
chance of a ticket now.” ‘Dear, dear, 
what a pity; and all the Sheikhs are to 
be there in native costume! The last 
ball, too!” 

Such were the exclamations which greeted 
me as I landed in Algiers; but, to the 
astonishment of my friends and relations, 
I listened to them with stoic indifference. 
Last ball, indeed! Little I cared for balls, 
after being tossed about for the whole 
night, as one can be tossed only between 
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Marseilles and Algiers. There evidently 
exists some ancient myth, to which the 
shipping companies attach implicit faith, 
that the Mediterranean is always of a 
pond-like serenity, for the boats appointed 
for the Algerine service twirl and twist, 
heave and toss, in the wildest manner at 
the slightest breeze; and that night the 
wind had blown a hurricane, To speak of 
bails at such a moment was unseemly. 

A few hours later, however, my views 
had changed ; and keen was my grief to 
find that, whilst the whole world was 
going to this ball, I, like Cinderella, must 
stay humbly at home. But where there’s 
a will, theres a way; some half-dozen 
hours of arduous exertion brought reward, 
and nine o’clock found me the happy pos- 
sessor of the much coveted invitation, 
ready to start for the ball. 

Until that moment I had had neither 
eyes nor thought for Algiers; and it was 
not until we were driving up the Mustapha 
Hill, to the old Moorish Palace where the 
French Governor lives, that I noticed the 
wonderful beauty of the town and its sur- 
roundings. Algiers stands on the curved 
shores of a little bay ; the old part of the 
town, where tall, dark houses are clustered 
together, is built close down to the sea. 
Some quarter of a mile inland, a hill rises in 
a gentle, undulating curve, which seems 
subtly to harmonise with the form of 
the shore. On the side of this hill, 
palaces, villas, churches, mosques, and 
every variety of building, stand side by 
side, forming a picturesque, if incongruous 
group. Some of the houses, white bijou- 
dwellings, covered with westeria and honey- 
suckle, might have been transplanted 
straight from the Champs Elysées, so 
modern are they in their elegant pretti- 
ness ; but others, dark, gloomy, flat-roofed, 
bring back the memory of the days when 
the Moors reigned supreme in the land. 
As the carriage made its way up the 
hillside through the olive groves, the 
dark leaves of the foliage stood out with 
strange, distinct beauty against the clear 
azure of the sky; whilst, from time to 
time, we came across orange trees laden 
with golden fruit, and peach trees clothed 
in delicate blossom. The evening was 
lovely, the air charged with that subtle 
perfume which seems to give life and 
hope to those who breathe it. 

The Mustapha Palace, which stands at 
the very top of the hill, is built in the 
Moorish style around a square court. 
Verandahs, covered with the most exquisite 





carving, surround the building, which is of 
white stone inlaid with slabs of coloured 
marble. In the centre of the courtyard 
is a great fountain which, with its splash- 
ing waters, seems to keep the air cool on 
the hottest day. The palace is in the midst 
of beautiful gardens, full of exquisite trop- 
ical flowers and shrubs radiant with colour, 
fragrant with perfume; and yet, in spite 
of all its brilliant loveliness, the impression 
which the Mustapha, even on the brightest 
day, produces, is depressing. 

On the night of the ball, when every 
room was full of life and gaiety ; when, in 
the grounds, the trees were all brilliant 
with lights, even then the palace seemed 
unable to shake off its sinister aspect ; 
as if the memory of the old pirate 
days, when not a week passed but some 
Algerine chief returned home laden with 
the rich booty taken from some helpless 
merchant ship, and often enough driving 
before him its crew as slaves, still clung to 
the palace. Even the stream of guests— 
gay Parisiennes, mantillaed Spaniards, and 
white-robed English girls—failed to drive 
away the ghosts of the past. 

About a hundred Sheikhs attended the 
ball ; most of them wore the longscarlet cloak 
which showed that they held office under 
the French Government. Still, there were 
some few independent chiefs, in loose flow- 
ing garments of white, crimson, or artistic 
green, glittering with jewels and orders 
—La République Frangaise has scattered 
these latter with a generous hand on the 
conquered race—and strangely handsome 
they looked in their brilliant attire, with 
their delicately-cut features and high-bred 
air. By their side Europeans appeared 
the veriest plebeians : their every movement 
and gesture replete with stately dignity, 
softened with picturesque grace. The 
absolute stillness of the faces of these 
Sheikhs, the intense calmness of their 
expression, is in itself almost terrible. 
Intuitively you feel, as you watch them, 
that it is the calmness of a volcano, under 
which the lava is raging, 

Many of the Sheikhs never entered the 
ball-room, but sat the whole evening in a 
row, like statues in the corridor. As the 
European ladies, in their sleeveless, low- 
cut dresses, swept up and down before 
them, a sneer would appear from time to 
time on the lips of some old chieftain, and, 
although it was gone in a moment, and 
their faces would assume their usual ex- 
pression of stony indifference, yet they 
contrived to convey to us all very forcibly 
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the impression that they considered the 
presence of such scantily-clad dames pol- 
luted the palace of their old Deys. The 
valsing, too, excited no small amount of 
scorn, though, I think, it fell more upon 
the husbands than the wives. I suppose 
they thought it but natural that the women 
should love to indulge in such frivolity ; 
but that their husbands should allow them 
to do so was quite incomprehensible to the 
Arab. 

At that ball, as during the whole of my 
stay in Algeria, nothing astonished me 
more than the evident contempt entertained 
by the conquered for their conquerors ; 
but they seem inclined to make no ef- 
fort to throw off the yoke. It is, as 
if they felt that they were conquered, not 
by the French, but by some inevitable 
Fate, to whose decree they must bow with 
unquestioning submission. On the other 
hand, the efforts which the French make to 
conciliate the Arabs are almost abject in 
the fervour of their humility. That evening, 
if one of the Sheikhs condescended to 
stroll into the ball-room, half a dozen 
official personages advanced to bid him 
welcome: the Governor and his wife over- 
whelmed him with attention ; and a special 
officer was told off to walk by his side and 
give him any information he might require. 
If this were done in the hope of exciting 
gratitude, it was labour in vain; the 
Sheikh received the advances of his enter- 
tainers with stately courtesy, but evidently 
regarded all homage as his just due. 

Nor is it only in the Palace that this 
extraordinary inversion of the usual rela- 
tionship between the conquered and the 
conquerors exists; in the streets, public 
assemblies, everywhere, the same efforts 
are made by the French officials to avoid 
all cause of offence. The gendarmerie 
and the soldiers are literally hidden away 
in dark nooks and caves, lest their presence 
should wound the susceptibilities of the 
native race; and, on the few occasions 
when they must necessarily be brought to 
the fore, apparently they receive private 
instructions that the Arabs are not to be 
subjected to any of those petty tyrannies 
which it so delights the soul of a French 
official to practise on his own countrymen. 
An amusing instance of this occurred at 
the Algiers races, a few days after the ball. 
A part of the ground near the Grand Stand 
was surrounded by a red cord, as a sign that 
the public was excluded. Through some 
misunderstanding, a motley crowd of Euro- 
peans broke down the red cord and crowded 





into the reserved space. The gendarmes, 
bristling with fury, rode into their midst, 
and, striking right and left with perfectly 
unnecessary violence, drove the people 
away. Some half-hour later, the same 
thing occurred ; again the'red cord fell, and 
a crowd took possession of the reserved 
ground; but, this time, the crowd was 
Arab, evidently of the poorest class, but 
still Arab. I expected a repetition of the 
former scene; but, to my astonishment, 
one gendarme looked at another, he made 
a sign toa third, who looked for directions 
to a fourth ; but no one ventured to address 
the intruders. 

At length some official of importance 
was sent for, and after considerable delay, 
hesitation, and consultation, this person 
did summon sufficient courage to ride up to 
the enclosure; but, far from there being 
any signs of the violence and abuse to 
which the Europeans had been subjected, 
he bowed to the Arabs as if they were 
Sovereign Princes and he the most lowly 
of their subjects. In the blandest of tones 
he apologised for disturbing them, and 
entered into the most elaborate explana- 
tion of the why and wherefore of the case ; 
but all his prayers and entreaties were in 
vain. The Arabs listened to what he said 
with a courtesy equal to his own ; the 
stolid gravity of their faces never relaxed ; 
but move they would not, and did not; and 
at length the officer rode away with a 
gesture of despair, and gave orders that 
they were to be left in possession of the 
ground ! 

It is the same in the Law Courts ; it is 
almost impossible, even on the clearest 
evidence, for an European to obtain a de- 
cree in the open Court against an Arab, 

Algeria is truly the land of incongruities 
and anachronisms. You may see a fine 
patriarchal old man, whose flowing beard 
and awe-inspiring aspect recall the days 
of Abraham, playing dominoes with all the 
dignity of an Eastern despot; or greedily 
devouring the Paris ‘‘ Petit Journal,” hold- 
ing in his hand the while a flimsy little 
Birmingham purse; or a handsome boy, 
whose bearing you would swear showed 
unmistakeable signs of Royal descent, will 
approach you with a nonchalant air, and 
crave permission to black your boots ! 

The lives the women lead in Algiers, 
particularly if they are young and pretty, 
are simply terrible. When about fourteen, 
an Algerine girl is married—or rather sold, 
for itis scarcely more than a money trans- 
action—to a man whom she has probably 
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never seen, but who, from that moment, 
possesses absolute authority over her. If 
she belongs to the higher classes, she is 
usually restricted, even in her hustand’s 
house, to one or two rooms. “If she were 
allowed to wander up and down stairs, she 
might meet a map,” the husband says. 
The windows of the rooms into which 
she may go, always look into a court- 
yard, not a public street, but for all 
that, they are carefully covered with 
lattice-work, so that she may have no 
chance of holding communications with 
the outside world. The only amusement 
she is allowed to indulge in is a weekly 
visit to the cemetery, where she is supposed 
to goto mourn for the dead. This mourn- 
ing, I must confess, is performed in a man- 
ner peculiar to the country. On Fridays, 
all men having been carefully excluded, 
the Algerine ladies drive, closely veiled, to 
the cemetery. Once inside the gates, they 
throw aside their veils, and seating them- 
selves upon the tomb-stones, prepare to 
make a day of it. They always go pro- 
vided with a substantial luncheon, and 
they spend the whole day laughing, 
chatting, and gossipping with their fellow- 
mourners. At sunset, they resume their 
veils, mount into their carriages, and are 
driven back to their homes, which they 
will not quit until the following Friday. 
The most painful part of the fate of 
these women is, that, although they may 
fulfil every duty of their position with the 
most perfect exactitude, and may even 
love their husbands tenderly, the law 
allows them to have no legal claim upon 
them. At any time of the day or night, 
if a man be wearied of his wife, or for 
any reason desirous of being rid of her, 
he has only to lead her to the door, and by 
pronouncing the simple words, “ you are 
divorced,” he is free from her for ever. 
Perhaps the most attractive objects in 
Algiers are the children. The market, 
held at sunrise, is one of the prettiest 
sights in life, for the little Arabs congre- 
gate by hundreds, nay thousands. Some 
of them are exquisitely beautiful; their 
features are perfect ; their colouring, just 
that delicate shade of brown, tinged in the 
cheeks with rich crimson, which Andrea del 
Sarto so loved to paint—his infant Baptist 
was surely an Arab. Their hair, too, is of 
the finest silk, and each hair seems to form 
a separate ring, the whole one mass of tiny 
curls, fitting tight around their head. But, 
perhaps, the greatest beauty lies in their 
eyes ; large, almond-shaped, of the darkest 





brown or black, with an expression that is 
marvellous, it is so innocent, so tender, 
These little Arab beggars, who from their 
babyhood have been familiar with every 
form of wickedness, look like little sun- 
burnt angels who could not do wrong if 
they tried. They glide up to you in the 
most confiding way, smiling up into your 
face with tender innocence ; but, alas! for 
human nature, instead of the angelic 
sentiments you expect to hear them express, 
generally a soft cooing little voice murmurs 
coaxingly : ‘‘Donnez moi un sou, s'il vous 
plait”—and they get it, too, for no heart 
could resist such pleading. 
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CHAPTER VII A MOONLIGHT DRIVE, 


NOTHING surprises a man more than the 
celerity with which a woman puts some 
sudden whim in execution ; John Bulteel 
and Arthur Twisden were both astonished 
when May joined them at the steps, and 
announced her intention of accompanying 
them to Barkham. John had already 
taken his place, aud was gathering up the 
reins ; Arthur had not yet lighted his cigar to 
his satisfaction, and was anxiously shelter- 
ing himself and it behind a pillar of the 
doorway for that purpose ; by the time it 
was alight, May had mounted to the front 
seat beside her brother, and Mr. Twisden 
jumped up behind. 

“ You don’t mind my smoke, May ?” 

“It is not coming my way, thank you,” 
Miss Bulteel answered ; but she did not seem 
to want to talk, and Mr. Twisden relapsed 
into silence and the enjoyment of the 
excellent cigar which his host had given 
him. 

John himself was smoking a pipe; he 
took it out of his mouth as the horse eased 
a little going up-hill, and knocked it out 
on the edge of the wheel, putting it into 
his pocket. 

“ Why did you do that? You needn’t on 
my account,” May said quickly. She hated 
to think that John was more polite than 
Arthur. 

‘Oh, I can’t smoke and drive too.” 

*‘ What nonsense ! You had no difficulty 
in doing both yesterday, when I met you 
driving up from the station.” 

“T was not driving a lady then.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, if the 
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lady is your sister and does not mind 
smoke.” 

John answered nothing. 

“Do you hear? Light your pipe again 
this minute. I like smoke.” 

“Then you oughtn’t to.” 

“ What?” May in pure astonishment 
turned her wide-open grey eyes full upon 
him. “ Why not, I should like to know? 
Where have you got these fine notions 
of what a lady should or should not like?” 

“T beg your pardon,” John said humbly. 
“T did not mean to offend you, and I have 
picked up no opinions that I know of; 
only I can’t help feeling that tobacco 
smoke which hangs about the dress and 
hair, which would scent that fur-cloak of 
yours for a fortnight, and take a day or so 
even to brush out of your fringe, is not in 
keeping with a young lady’s surroundings. 
If you are obliged to put up with it, that 
is one thing ; but where it can be avoided, 
that is another.” 

‘But you don’t mind it on your own 
clothes.” 

“Of course not; Iam notalady!” It 
was John’s turn to stare at his sister now 
with those blue eyes of his, which always 
seemed to her so oddly placed in his rough 
face. 

“ You are very fastidious ; I should have 
thought that Australian life would have 
taught you to admire the practical value 
of a woman who didn’t mind a little 
tobaccd smoke. You could not have had 
many of the other sort on your sheep-run, 
I should think.” 

** We never had any lady of any sort 
at Wambo in our time; perhaps that was 
partly the reason why we idealised women 
more than seems to be the fashion in 
England.” 

‘‘T regret deeply that I do not come up 
to the Wambo Ideal,” May replied pertly. 

Meanwhile Twisden, on the back seat, 
folded the rug comfortably about his knees 
and concluded that the Bulteels were 
“ making it up.” 

‘‘ Best not interfere,” he said to himself, 
turning his shoulder to the couple in front 
and flicking his cigar-ash over the side 
of the dog-cart. ‘It’s extraordinary how 
little Bulteel knows of women and their 
ways! Why, a few speeches—moderately 
civil speeches, of course—about the old 
Squire, whose bark after all was worse than 
his bite, and a compliment or two thrown 
in on her own capability, would have 
made May his staunchest supporter. Want 
of tact, Bulteel, is at the root of all 





quarrels, certainly of all family quarrels, in 
the world. Yet I can’t help hoping May 
has come out to-night with the intention 
of knocking under or asking forgiveness 
in some measure. It wasn’t like her to 
volunteer her company in that way for no 
reason at all. How I should like to give 
Balteel a hint that, if she does, he had 
better not cry “mea culpa,” too, but take 
her with a high hand, forgive her con- 
ditionally and after some entreaty, and 
go up in her estimation for ever. Ah, my 
dear little girl, if you ever come into the 
hands of Arthur Twisden, ‘to have and to 
hold,’ you will have to learn once for all 
who is to be master! Hold hard, Bulteel, 
that is the ‘ Queen’s’ to the left ; you can 
put me down at the private door.” 


As John and May drove back from 
Barkham, after parting with Twisden, the 
wide country view lay mapped out before 
them in the white light of a full moon. 
Every tree, and road, and church spire for 
miles round stood out as distinctly as in 
broad daylight, only the colours were black 
and white, instead of golden, and green, 
and blue. 

‘“‘ Tt was full moon when I left Wambo,” 
said John, more to himself than to his sister. 

‘*T wonder you ever left. I am sure you 
have regretted it ever since,” she answered 
unexpectedly, Though her words were 
not very warm, her voice betrayed a slight 
accession of interest, to which John’s 
nature responded immediately. 

“ Sometimes I am sorry I did; but I 
could not have stayed on. I told you, did I 
not, that my partner was murdered there ?” 

‘‘No! Murdered? By whom? 

“By black fellows — aborigines, you 
know — who are always prowling about 
new stations, and consider any white man 
their legitimate prey.” 

“ Were you with him ?” 

“Do you think he would have been 
killed if I had been with him? No; he 
was alone, and ill, and fell asleep under a 
tree, where he was watering his horse—at 
least, so we supposed. We buried him 
there, and I came away the next day.” 

“Had you received Mr. Taper’s letter 
before his death 1” 

“ Just before.” 

* And you would not have come back to 
Bulteel, except for this man’s death ?” 

‘‘No; I should not have left Wambo as 
long as he remained with me.” 

‘What an odd man you are, John! 
You would have given up Bulteel and all 
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your prospects, and everyone you cared 
for, to stop in a wild place full of mur. 
derous natives with a man whom you had 
picked up F 

“Hush ! you forget I cared for him.” 

“T don’t even know his name,” 

“ His name was John Bell.” 

“And you really loved him enough to 
stay by him there, and turn your back on 
all the world beside 3 ” 

“T loved him as a brother: closer, 
indeed, than a brother !” 

‘No wonder, then, you managed to do 
without your legitimate relations,” said 
May, but notin her usual mocking tone, 
rather as if this little story which John 
had told her gave her some clue to his 
character. 

Then, as the dog-cart turned in at the 
lodge-gate, May said hurriedly: “I am 
sorry for what I said this afternoon, John, 
about the timber in the park. Arthur was 
telling me of your intention of employing 
the old men on the work, and I think it is 
a very good idea, I hope you will set them 
at it at once.” 

“So you believed Twisden’s word ?” 

They had pulled up at the hall door, 
and George had come to the mare’s head at 
the sound of wheels. John jumped down 
on the wrong side of the cart and came 
round to help his sister before she could 
extricate herself from her rugs. She made 
no answer to his last observation, and they 
entered the house side by side, 

“Good night,” May said, holding out 
her hand in more friendly fashion than she 
had yet shown since her brother’s return. 
“T have liked my drive, and—and—-I hope 
you will have your smoke now.” 

“Good night ;” and John, bending his 
black head, kissed her hand. May was so 
surprised that she forgot to be furious. 





CHAPTER VIII, A KISS, 


Wuat a very long day it had been! 
May stood before her dressing-table comb- 
ing out her long yellow plaits, and thinking 
back to the events of the afternoon. So 
much had happened since she had discussed 
the advisability of leaving Bulteel and 
setting up a private establishment, with 
her stepmother in the boudoir, not more 
than six or seven hours ago. How often 
had she had to acknowledge herself in the 
wrong to John Bulteel! How many times 
had her conscience told her that her 
brother’s nature was nobler than she had ex- 
pected to find it—nobler, perhaps, than her 





own? And the pleasure she had looked 
for in Arthur Twisden’s visit had all been 
swallowed up in this uncomfortable new 
excitement, this kind of unacknowledged 
struggle of characters in which she felt 
herself to have been decidedly worsted. 
In her intercourse with Arthur, there was 
nothing new to discover ; in her associa- 
tion with John, every hour brought to light 
something which piqued, or puzzled, or 
vexed her. 

And here, for some whimsical reason, 
there flashed across Miss Bulteel’s mind 
the recollection of her writing-table, piled 
with books and papers, standing unlocked 
in the boudoir, a prey to the inquisitive 
fingers of any housemaid who should take 
upon herself to dust it. She had left it so 
when the discussion with her stepmother 
had given her thoughts a fresh direction, 
and had sent her out through the woods to 
Mark’s End to cool them. May had been 
busily engaged upon her Italian: a task 
she had imposed upon herself at Christmas 
time, when her days of mourning were 
very long and heavy. 

Arthur Twisden had suggested the idea ; 
but John, speaking one day of a girl’s 
education, had taken for granted that she 
must know French, and German, and 
Italian equally well, and the consciousness 
of considerable ignorance goaded her to 
closer study than even Arthur's kindly 
interest had done. There were her dic- 
tionaries and her notes, her translations 
and rough copies, lying in a heap on the 
writing-table for any prying eyes to in- 
vestigate. At the bare thought she twisted 
her tail of yellow hair into a hurried knot, 
threw on her scarlet dressing-gown, and 
ran stealthily down the great staircase and 
along the passage which led to the boudoir. 
Eleven o'clock boomed from the stable 
clock as she opened the door of the little 
morning-room. John, at the farther end 
of the corresponding passage, which ran 
out like the other arm of the house and 
ended with the smoking-room, saw her 
figure for an instant against a background 
of fierce flame ; then a great rush of smoke 
followed, and May, with all her might, 
pulled the door to again, and fell back 
panting against the wall. The boudoir 
was on fire! In an instant John was at 
her side. 

“Run to the hall and pull the stable bell 
as quick as you can. George can’t be in 
bed yet. I will call up Dennis. You did 
right to shut the door; it hasn’t spread 
yet. Does anyone sleep above?” 
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“No one ; itis the spare dressing-room.’ 

“That's all right. You had better tell 
Mrs. Bulteel, and keep her away. What 
is it, May ?” 

“‘ Oh, John, father’s picture and mother’s, 
the only one we have of her—the little 
water colours over the writing-table.” 

“All right; run and ring for George 
and call Dennis; send them round to the 
windows and let someone get the garden 
hose.” 

“ John! you are not going in there!” 

But John had unbuttoned his shooting 
coat and had wrapped it about his head 
and neck. 

“Stand back,” he said quietly, turning 
the door-handle as he spoke. “If you want 
to help, get George and Dennis as I told 
you ;’ and a moment after she was alone, for 
her brother had entered the burning boudoir 
and had shut the door between them. 

May Bulteel never knew how she roused 
the household. Bennett, the bailiff, had 
already caught sight of the flames darting 
from the windows of the boudoir, and 
half-a-dozen gardeners were dragging up 
the watering machine and the hose, while 
fortunately the fountain, hard by, afforded 
plenty of water ; there was no fire-engine 
nearer than Barkham. A steady stream 
was quickly brought to bear upon the 
garden side of the room, where the 
light wooden framework of the windows 
and the muslin draperies inside had 
attracted the worst of the fire; the room 
projected into the garden with bay windows, 
and the red flames ran along the slight 
outer wall, and licked the ledges and sills 
with appreciative zest, as if just playing 
with them before beginning the real work 
of the evening, the destruction of the in- 
side walls. And so, as the long string of 
men outside worked with a will, passing 
the buckets and pumping the hose un- 
tiringly, the murderous red tongues found 
themselves outwitted, and a drenched 
black ruin showed in the white moonlight 
where the pretty little room with its long 
French windows had stood. It was all 
over in a few minutes, for though there 
had been considerable flare and flame, the 
fire had not had time to take hold of any 
place whence it was difficult to dislodge it, 

‘Thank you all very heartily, my men,” 
said John Bulteel’s voice. “I think it is 
pretty well got under now, all thanks to 
your promptness and goodwill. Bennett, 
send them round two or three at a time to 
get some refreshment in the kitchen, and 
keep an account of all who have been 





helping to-night, that they may have some 
proper recognition of their services. You 
managed that attack on the windows 
admirably; I never saw anything more 
systematic, or better kept up. We can go 
in now by the door ; I don’t believe there 
is a spark left.” 

* Law, Sir, where were you then? We 
thought——Good Heaven, Mr. Bulteel, 
what have you done to your arm ¢” 

** Burnt it a bit.” 

‘You weren’t helping, sir?” 

“No, indeed, I was hindering. I was in 
the boudoir, and opening the door twice 
made a draught which considerably in- 
creased the fire.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but whatever 
induced you to risk your life in that fiery 
furnace, with the chance of the wall break- 
ing in at any moment into the bargain?” 

“T was saving some valuables,” said 
John Bulteel. 

Presently the housekeeper dressed her 
master’s arm, but temporarily, for Dennis 
had had the good sense to send down to 
the village for the doctor on seeing the 
extent of the burns, and John came back 
into the big hall, and stopped for an instant 
to pour himself out a tumbler of whisky 
and water at a side-table ; the pain he had 
gone through was worse than he would 
have willingly admitted. 

There was a fluttering at the head of the 
staircase, and Mrs. Bulteel’s pretty faded 
face, framed in a “neglizée” of artistically 
arranged lace, peeped over the banister. 

“‘T can’t come down,” she cried in her 
shrill treble, ‘‘but I want to thank you, 
dear John, for saving all our lives, and 
behaving so splendidly! No confusion, no 
excitement anywhere; just what your 
dear father would have done.” 

“You must thank Bennett and _ his 
men,” John answered, gulping off his 
whisky, and setting the glass down with 
his left hand. “It is to them that we owe 
the safety of the house, and every one in it. 
They were so quick and energetic ” 

* Anyhow, I’m sure you behaved like a 
hero, John,” Mrs. Bulteel continued, uncon- 
vinced, nodding her head with a fascinating 
insistance, but keeping the rest of her 
person prudently out of sight, “ you must 
tell me all about it in the morning. And 
are you quite sure that we may go to bed 
safely now, without avy fear of the fire 
bursting out unexpectedly in some fresh 
part of the house $” 

“Quite sure,” John answered grvfily. 
‘‘There won't be any more fire at Bultecl 
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to-night unless you start a fresh one, which 
looks very probable if you hold that candle 
so near your lace head-arrangement! Good 
night!” as Mrs. Bulteel retired, “I won’t 
go to bed until I have made everything 
perfectly safe, you may be sure!” 

“Good night, good night! I have every 
confidence in you!” 

The shrill voice died away, and Mrs. Bul- 
teel’s bed-room door shut in the distance. 


“John?” 

“ Well!” 

* Are you much hurt?” 

“No; nothing to speak of. Only that 
old fool Dennis has sent for the doctor, 
and I’m bound to wait up and see him.” 

‘But Anna says your arm is terribly 
burnt, and you did it all to save those 
pictures and my writing-table. Ob, John, 
I can never forgive myself.” 

** What for ?” 

Bulteel looked kindly at the girl in the 
red dressing-gown, who stood before him 
with swimming eyes, trembling lips, and a 
white face. He should scarcely have known 
her for saucy, self-satisfied May Bulteel. 

“That you have burnt your right arm ; 
that you might have been killed in that 
awful room to satisfy a whim of mine.” 

“Tt was not so bad as it looked to you 
when you first opened the door and the 
draught broke it all into a blaze. Only 
the window side, where the wood and 
curtains were, had really caught; the rest 
was smouldering. I assure you the first 
step was the worst of it!” 

“But you made that first step ; and the 
pictures hung on the wall between the 
windows, where the blaze was worst. They 
are all singed and the glasses cracked.” 

“ Not materially injured, I hope ?” 

“ Not the paintings; but think of your 
arm as you took them down. Ah A 

May shuddered. She had never before 
come so near physical suffering, and the 
sight of the bandaged arm, with the house- 
keeper’s descriptive details to back it, had 
unnerved her. The tears began to run 
down her cheeks unchecked. 

“Don’t cry, for goodness’ sake ! 
not worth that.” 

John did not knuw what to say, and 
turned very red, and fidgeted with the 
empty tumbler before him. 

“ But you dragged out my writing-table 
too, and covered the top of it with your 
own coat! If you had kept that about 
you, your arm might have been saved.” 





It is 





“Oh no; for some of the papers were 
burning, and I clapped the coat down on 
them to keep them from singeing my face; 
besides, it was all the work of an instant, 
and, once I was in there, I saw how much 
could be done with safety, and I enjoyed 
fighting the flames for what could reason- 
ably be saved.” 

“‘T don’t know about ‘reasonably,’” 
May said—then there was a moment’s 
pause—“ but I think you went at the risk 
of your life to fetch me my father’s and 
mother’s pictures. Will you forgive me, 
John, for what I once said about slighting 
our father’s memory? All that has been 
wiped away to night—and—and—I want 
to kiss you, John.” 

May’s arms went round her brothen’s 
neck for the first time, and her cool fresh 
cheek was pressed to his rough one, singed 
and scorched from the recent flames ; he 
stood quite still, but the hot blood mounted 
quickly to his face, and seemed to sing in 
his ears, as the girl kissed him on cheek 
and neck, 

“‘ Now kiss me back, or I shall not feel 
that you have really forgiven me, and let 
us be friends if we can,” she whispered. 

John obeyed ; he turned his head sud- 
denly towards her, and, bending down, 
kissed her lips ; for an instant as their eyes 
met, his had a look of piteous entreaty in 
them which made her start back. 

“You are in terrible pain, I am sure ; is 
it your arm? Oh, did I hurt it?” 

**No, you did not touch it ; it scarcely 
hurts at all now; we will be friends, if we 
can.” 

John was evidently not emotional, May 
concluded ; she felt a little repulsed and 
disappointed as she went up to her room; 
the doctor from the village having just 
rattled up to the door. 
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